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esting way, and all through it there is the note of human interest. At 
the same time it is good history. The author brings to the task not only 
a lively pen and imagination, but also a fund of information, anecdote, 
and knowledge. 

Mr. Fisher, having studied and written on Quaker history for some 
years, knows his subject. He is sympathetic with Quakerism, but not 
unduly so. He is least sure when he comes to the people of non-Quaker 
stock who settled in interior Pennsylvania. In his account of the Ger- 
mans he overstresses the pietist sects and barely mentions the Lutherans 
and Calvinists who were far more numerous and were not lacking in a 
certain aggressiveness. There is also too little attention given to the 
European backgrounds of settlement on the Delaware. What is said of 
the reasons for the coming of the people is slight and unsatisfactory. 
Likewise there is insufficient treatment of the external relations of the 
Quaker colonies, their connection with England and their trade over- 
seas. The author's geography is at fault when he places York and 
Gettysburg over in the Cumberland valley. But all in all it is a readable 
and interesting narrative of Pennsylvania, the Jerseys, and little Dela- 
ware. 

The book is short enough not to weary the reader, the sort of book one 

can read comfortably in an evening. The pages are not burdened with 

learned footnotes, and a brief bibliography is appended to invite the 

reader to go further if he is so inclined. The volumes are models of 

bookmaking, a delight in binding, paper, and type. But the price per 

volume, three and a half dollars, at once counteracts the laudable effort 

to develop the popular habit of reading history. The appeal must also 

be to the pocketbook, for the people generally have neither the habit of 

reading history nor the habit of payine much for books. 

W. T. Root 

The outline of history. Being a plain history of life and mankind. 2 
volumes. By H. G. Wells. (New York : Macmillan company, 1920. 
648, 676 p.) 
Mr. Wells in writing of the sectaries that sprang out of the protestant 
reformation declares: "But the human reason is an obstinate thing and 
will criticize and select in spite of its own resolutions. The bulk of 
these new Bible students took what their consciences approved from the 
Bible and ignored its riddles and contradictions." These two sentences 
describe with great exactness Mr. Wells's historical method, provided the 
word "Bible" is changed to "history." Having started, like his "new 
Bible students," with a belief, he has found throughout the whole devel- 
opment of humanity its justification. Where there arose in his pathway 
an insurmountable and stubborn fact, he has, like the Pharisee, passed 
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by on the other side. Riddles and contradictions do not arouse his sym- 
pathies. 

The reviewer has read many criticisms of this work by specialists in 
many fields. Each of these has declared that in his own particular 
specialty Mr. Wells has displayed his ignorance, but that many other 
chapters have proved interesting and illuminating. Following their 
example, the present writer may declare at once that Mr. Wells's knowl- 
edge of American history is about equal to that of the good freshman 
student after taking the introductory course in one of our universities. 
It so happened that at one time in his career the reviewer was a specialist 
in medieval European history and gave advanced courses in Greek and 
Roman history. The reading of the pages covering these periods revived 
his memory of past studies and even in these fields of human achieve- 
ment Mr. Wells's knowledge appeared to be unmistakably superficial. 
The references in his footnotes are for the most part to textbooks and 
articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica, particularly in the second 
volume, such being the unstable basis of his historical knowledge. It is 
a pleasure to Americans to discover that so many worthy textbooks that 
have inspired this man of letters have been written by their compatriots. 

If this work were only the ordinary compilation of easily obtainable 
facts like so many world histories, it would not be worthy of more than 
a notice in the "News and comments" section of this Review. But it is 
much more than that; it is Mr. Wells's philosophy of history and is 
therefore well worth reading. The average historian of to-day has no 
philosophy of history worthy of mention, for, having made a serious and 
intensive study of some field, he has come forth somewhat of a cynic and 
is ready to accept the statement of Henry Adams that all is chaos and 
immoral. But Mr. Wells, not having become a specialist and not even 
knowing much of historical speculation, has no fears. He has projected 
his soul far into the future and from this vantage ground — unoccupied 
by historians — he can look back over all the past and see society slowly 
developing toward the future where he stands. He sees the nomadic 
"communities of wills" struggling for existence and supremacy with 
the settled "communities of faith and obedience"; and he can see out of 
that struggle slowly but surely emerging the future "community of 
knowledge and will." 

This is extremely optimistic and because of its optimism it is to be 
hoped that many, many thousands will read the work. Mr. Wells's broad 
toleration, his sympathetic attitude toward opponents, and his criticism 
of the modern nationalistic emotion are teachings of great value to the 
modern world. The average historian would not have written such a 
book, but the books of the average historian are not read. This world 
history is being studied by many and in so far as Mr. Wells has been 
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able to raise his readers toward the plane of his own intellectual view — 
and he will do it to a certain extent — he has performed a valuable 
service, even if he has not made a contribution to historical knowledge. 

C. W. A. 

Literary culture in early New England. 1620 to 1730. By Thomas 
Goddard Wright. (New Haven : Yale university press, 1920. 326 p. 
$6.00) 
This study lies chiefly in the domain of history ; only incidentally does 
it fall within the field of literary criticism. Its purpose is not primarily 
to weigh and assess colonial New England literature. It is rather to 
describe the culture of the people in one cultural area, with Boston as 
the center, through one century and to see how that culture was mir- 
rored in the literature they produced. Chronologically the period is 
divided into three parts, one of fifty years following the settlement of 
Plymouth, the others of about thirty years each. The division is more or 
less arbitrary, yet it may be said that each period has distinct markings 
of its own. Within each period the author discusses education, libraries 
both public and private, the desire and ability to obtain books, the num- 
ber and character of books and pamphlets bought or published, the circu- 
lation and appreciation of books, and the literary and cultural relations 
between the two Englands, Old and New. 

Dr. Wright's book is an expression of a fine type of scholarship. There 
is every evidence of fullness, fairness, and detachment of treatment in 
it. The author has examined a multitude of very scattered sources. 
There are many and explicit citations to sustain his points. Scattered 
through the text are many well-chosen quotations from the sources to 
illustrate the use of and familiarity with books, as also long lists to show 
the number, variety, and character of books that the colonial fathers 
possessed. An appendix of seventy-five pages gives abundant illustra- 
tions of the extent to which books circulated, invoices showing what books 
came from England to the booksellers of New England, the multi- 
tudinous references to books in Increase Mather's writings, and lists of 
books in the libraries of Harvard and of William Brewster. There is a 
very good bibliography. 

The narrative is simple and clear. It is a work which will make its 
chief appeal to the student of the period whether in history or in litera- 
ture. It is a work not to be ignored by either. And on the other hand, 
it is a book which has an interest for the intelligent lay reader. 

Two points in the work impress one forcibly. One is the high cultural 
standard and the persistent intellectual eagerness of the colonial New 
England leaders. The other is the close cultural and literary relations 
between Old and New England. In the latter respect the volume is in 



